JOHN   FOXE
suggest that Foxe is valueless as an historian. He was a most
industrious worker, collecting a greater number of original
documents from the bishops5 registers, and preserving the
stories of men who had actually seen the burnings which he
describes. The pity is that he was not able to sift evidence
and to reject stories that were mere malicious gossip. Foxe
had not a historical mind. He had none of the objectivity
of the unimaginative historian who feels that all facts are
equal in the sight of God and sees events almost as if they
were a row of Chinamen, alike in size, feature, and colour.
He was a man of imagination; but his imagination was
untrained, and he was unable, like the great historians, to
use it in order to project his mind into the being of somebody
whose views he might detest. Foxe was awTare of his
failings:
cc I heare what you will saie," he wrote to a Mr. Cope
who had taxed him with inaccuracy, " I should have
taken more leisure, and done it better. I graunt and
confesse my fault; such is my vice, I cannot sit all the
daie (Mr. Cope) fining and mincing my letters and
combing my head, and smoothing myself all the daie at
the glasse of Cicero. Yet notwithstanding, doing what
I can, and doing my good will, me thinkes I should not
be reprehended.'5
Maitland goes much farther than saying that Foxe was a
bad historian. He attacks the whole tone of Foxe's writing,
and gives as an instance of bad taste this description of
St. Francis:
" The order of the Minors, or minorite friars, de-
scended from one Francis, an Italian, of the City of
Assisium. This Assisian ass, who, I suppose, was some
simple and rude idiot, hearing, upon a time, how Christ
sent forth his disciples to preach, thought to imitate the
same in himself and his disciples, and so left off his
shoes. . . . He left, in writing, to his disciples and
followers, his rule, which he called * Regulum Evange-
licum,9 the rule of the Gospel. As though the gospel of
Christ were not a sufficient rule to all Christian men5
but it must take its perfection of the frantic Francis.
And yetj for all that great presumption of this Francis,
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